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of the North, the Confederate chiefs supplied them-
selves with armed cruisers for that purpose from
the dockyards of Birkenhead. While one of these,
the Alabama, was building-, the American Minister
in London drew Lord Russell's attention to her
obvious destination, and asked to have her stopped.
Trusting" to the report of a subordinate, the Foreign
Secretary refused to interfere. A subsequent and
more urgent remonstrance was referred to the
Queen's Advocate. An attack of illness prevented
him from giving- immediate attention to the case.
Pending his decision, an embargo ought, of course,
to have been laid on the suspected ship; but this
obvious precaution was delayed, as if intentionally,
until it came too late. When orders for her
detention ultimately arrived at Liverpool, the
Alabama had already escaped, and was on her
way to begin a career of successful depredation
which continued for nearly two years. Lord
Russell, to do him justice, proposed in the
Cabinet that the British-built privateer, which had
never even entered a Confederate harbour, should
be arrested in any British or Colonial port where
she put in ; but even so very moderate a measure of
reparation was refused by his colleagues. To some
it may seem that the employment of England's
whole naval strength for her capture on the high
seas would not have been excessive severity. In
1871 an international Court of Arbitration con-
demned our country to pay over three millions
sterling as compensation for the damage done by
the Alabama and her consorts to American ship-
owners. What ought by rights to have been
exacted from Messrs. Laird of Birkenhead, who